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DEFENSE OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In 1862, 1868 and I864. 



III. 

In the meanwhile, General Gillmore's working parties, ever on 
the increase, were gradually but surely approaching their trenches 
and mining operations nearer and nearer to Battery Wagner. 
On the 26th, our rifle pits in front of the work were assailed by 
an overpowering force and actually taken. And on the 1st of Sep- 
tember the fire on Sumter was so intense as to effect its final 
destruction. The following extract from the Engineer's report, 
forwarded at that time to the War Department, will give an idea 
of the condition of the work : 

" Toward noon the effect of the fire was to carry away at one fall, four ram- 
part arches on north-east front, with terre-plein platforms and guns, thus leav- 
ing on this front only one arch and a half, which are adjacent to the east spiral 
stair. Some of the lower casemate piers of same front have been seriously 
damaged, rendering unsafe the service of two guns hitherto available in that 
quarter. On the exterior, the chief injury done is to be noticed at south-east 
pan-coupl and two next upper casemates on east front. From these localities the 
scarp wall has fallen away completely, and left the arches exposed, as well as 
the sand filling half down to the floor of the second tier." 

The next day six monitors, together with the "Ironsides," opened 
fire on the fort, using the heaviest projectiles, namely : " 8 inch 
Parrotts, rifle-shells, and 11 and 15 inch smooth-bore shot and 
shell." Sumter remained silent. It had not one single gun in 
working order with which to reply. The following is an extract 
from my report to the War Department : 

" The north-east and north-west terre-pleins had fallen in, and the western 
wall had a crack entirely through from parapet to berme. The greater portion 
of the southern wall was down, the upper east magazine penetrated, and lower 
east magazine wall cracked ; the eastern wall itself nearly shot away, and large 
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portions down ; ramparts gone, and nearly every casemate breached. The 
casemates on the eastern face were still filled with sand, and gave some protec- 
tion to the garrison from shells. Not a single gun remained in barbette, and 
but a single smooth-bore 32 pounder in the west face that could be fired as the 
morning and evening gun." 

While Sumter had thus been made a mass of crumbling ruins, 
the enemy, except at short intervals, spared no effort to also effect 
the demolition of Wagner. In spite of the ability and determina- 
tion of the several commanders — Taliaferro, Hagood, Colquitt, 
Clingman, Graham, Harrison and Keitt — who, in turn, were 
placed there ; in spite of the almost superhuman energy and pluck 
of its garrison and working parties to repair, at night, the damage 
done during the day, it became evident, on the 5th of September, 
that any further attempt to retain possession of it, would result in 
the useless loss of the garrisons of both Wagner and Gregg. The 
enemy's sap had reached the moat of the former work. The heavy 
Parrott shells used against its parapets had breached them, and 
knocked away the bomb-proofs. It had become impossible to repair 
the damages done. Such was the substance of the different re- 
ports of Colonel Keitt, the officer then in command, confirmed the 
eame day by Major Harris, the Chief Engineer. 

Colonel Rhett and his artillery command of regulars, be it 
remembered, had already been transferred to the batteries forming 
the inner defenses, which were now almost entirely completed, and 
mostly armed with the very guns of Sumter. Major Stephen 
Elliott, with an infantry force taken from various regiments in 
and around the city — for Sumter was no longer an artillery post — 
had been put there to hold the ruins of the fort against any 
storming parties of the enemy, and to give the morning and even- 
ing salute to the Confederate flag, still floating to the breeze. 
Major Elliott had been selected by me with care for that post of 
honor and danger. He proved himself worthy of the confidence 
placed in him ; as did, later on, Captain John Mitchel, who re- 
lieved him on the 4th of May, 1864, and lost his life while in com- 
mand there on the 20th of July, 1864 ; he was succeeded by another 
brave officer, Captain T. A. Huguenin, who was fortunate enough 
to escape uninjured and only left the fort at its final evacuation, 
on the 17th of February, 1865. I take this opportunity to men- 
tion another gallant officer, Captain John Johnson, of the C. S. 
Engineers, who was of much assistance in the defense of those 
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ruins and remained therein to the last moment they were held 
by us. 

The instructions for the evacuation of Batteries Wagner and 
Gregg had been prepared by me with much deliberation and 
thought. They are given in full in ' ' Military Operations of Gen- 
eral Beauregard," Vol. II, pp. 133-4. 

The withdrawal of the troops began as previously agreed upon, 
and was conducted in silence, with great coolness and precision. 
My orders were carried out almost to the letter. Owing to some 
defect in the fuses, however, the powder magazines of neither 
Wagner nor Gregg were exploded, although they had been lit, with 
all due precaution, by able officers. The wounded and sick had 
been first removed ; then the companies were marched by detach- 
ments to the boats prepared to receive them, and embarked under 
the supervision of the naval officers in command. Two companies 
remained in Battery Wagner, as a rear guard, until all the others 
were embarked, when they also were withdrawn. Our loss was 
slight, both in men and materials ; and the Federal victory was 
barren, as admitted by General Gillmore, in his dispatch to Ad- 
miral Dahlgren, dated September 7th, 5.10 a.m.; he said : 

" The whole island is ours, but the enemy have escaped us." 

It cannot be expected that in the limited space at my command 
for the purposes of this article, I should write a full history of the 
defense of Charleston, or that I should place before the reader all 
the particulars connected with that period of the late war between 
the States. My object has been to record those episodes only which 
were of superior importance. Nor do I deem it necessary to men- 
tion here what may have taken place in that department after my 
departure from it in April, 1864. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the details of the 
gradual destruction of Fort Sumter, for the reason that, apart 
from the high interest of the recital, the matchless spirit and dis- 
cipline displayed by its commander and garrison, reacted upon all 
the commands in my department, and aroused a feeling of pride 
and emulation among the troops defending Charleston, which 
resulted in the greatest heroism. And it is history to say that 
the defense of Sumter and Wagner are feats of war unsurpassed 
in ancient or modern times. 

I now propose, before closing, to review some few passages of 
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General Gillmore's book, published just after the war, and, as it 
appears on its title page, "by authority." Most of its errors have 
already been refuted in my "Morris Island Report," which is 
given, in extenso, in the second volume of the " Military Operations 
of General Beauregard." * It only remains, therefore, to comment 
briefly upon certain misapprehensions and false conclusions of the 
author. 

General Gillmore was considered during the war the first engi- 
neer officer in the Federal service. Such is his standing up to 
this day. He had evidently been sent in command of the " De- 
partment of the South," to effect what his predecessor, General 
Hunter, had failed to do, to wit — the capture of Charleston. 

General Gillmore's book is valuable in many respects. It 
furnishes new and important information to the student of mili- 
tary history. Its tabular statements are generally accurate ; the 
plates, drawings and carefully prepared maps annexed to it, are 
interesting and instructive. It embraces one hundred and thirty- 
three pages, exclusive of the plates, of what General Gillmore 
terms his " Eeport." The reports of his subordinate commanders, 
added to the appendix, confirm what he himself alleges. 

The description he gives of the city of Charleston, and of the 
fortifications in and around its harbor, is exact. But the infer- 
ence to be drawn from the paragraph numbered 19 in the book, is 
exceptionable. It reads as follows : 

"The strength of the James Island works was tested by a bold but 
unsuccessful assault by our forces under Brigadier-General Benham, on the 
16th of June, 1862." f 

I deem it necessary to place the facts of this attack in their 
proper light, because that is the reason assigned by General Gill- 
more for not having attacked by way of James Island, in July, 
1863, when instead he attempted the Morris Island route. 

The truth of the matter is, that the point attacked by Generals 
Benham and Stevens, near Secessionville, was the strongest one of 
the whole line, which was then unfinished and was designed to be 
some five miles in length. The two Federal commanders might 
have overcome the obstacles in their front, had they proceeded 
further up the Stono. Even as it was, the fight at Secessionville 

* Chap, xxxii, pp. 102, et seq. 
t General Gillmore's book, p. 11. 
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was lost, in great measure, by lack of tenacity on the part of Gen- 
erals Benham and Stevens. Their troops outnumbered ours more 
than two to one and fought with considerable dash. Some of 
them, in the impetus of the assault, went even inside one of the 
salients of the work. It was saved by the skin of our teeth. 
General Benham's attack was, therefore, hardly a " test " of the 
possibility or impossibility of carrying the James Island works. 
The failure, in June, 1862, was no good reason for not making the 
attempt over again, in July, 1863 ; 1. Because that point of the 
attack was the strongest instead of the weakest, of the line, other 
parts of it, further west, being but feebly guarded and poorly 
armed ; 2. Because the forces under me, in July, 1863, were much 
less than those under General Pemberton, in June, 1862 ; 3. Be- 
cause, in July, 1863, I had only 1,184 infantry on the whole of 
James Island, whereas in order to guard the defensive lines properly 
I should have had a force of at least 8,000 men there. Further 
on General Gillmore says : 

" A land attack upon Charleston was not even discussed at any of the inter- 
views to which I was invited and was certainly never contemplated by me." * 

His reasons for not having contemplated such a movement are 
shown in paragraph 27 of his book, where he asserts, in substance, 
that beyond the capture of Moms Island and the demolition of 
Port Sumter, he never intended, with an army of only 11,000 men, 
and with so many difficulties in his way, to undertake any opera- 
tions against the land defenses of Charleston, knowing as he did 
how superior my forces were to his own, and what facilities I had 
"for concentrating troops by railroad." " The capture of Charles- 
ton " was, after all — and General Gillmore admits it — " the ulti- 
mate object in view." f 

The possession of Morris Island and the demolition of Sumter 
by the Federal land and naval forces, were mere incidents in the 
drama. These did not cause the fall of the much hated and much 
coveted rebel city ; and General Gillmore, "though he had over- 
come difficulties almost unknown in modern sieges," J achieved 
not "the ultimate object in view." 

General Gillmore attempts to place the weight of that failure 

* Paragraph 28, p. 12, of his book, 
f Paragraph 29, p. 14, of his book. 
\ General Halleck's Report of November 15, 1863. 
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on the non co-operation of the navy. He argues, in effect, as fol- 
lows: " I destroyed Sumter and thereby opened the way to Charles- 
ton. Why did not the fleet push on and reach the city, as the fleet 
should and could haye done ? " In a letter to Admiral Dahlgren, 
dated September 27, 1863, General Gillmore expresses such views. 
And in a note to be found at pages 63, 64, 65, 66, of his book, be 
also says : 

" The failure of the fleet to enter immediately after the 23d August, whether 
unavoidable or otherwise, gave the enemy an opportunity, doubtless much 
needed, to improve the interior defenses." 

Admiral Dahlgren, in what he wrote and said at the time, at- 
tributes " the principal cause of the delay in reaching Charleston, 
that subsequently ensued," to the failure of the second assault on 
Wagner, July 18th, and "to the slow and laborious occupation by 
trench and cannon, which had to be resorted to."* 

The difficulties General Gillmore speaks of as militating against 
all idea on his part of making a land attack upon Charleston, and 
the supposed superiority in numbers upon which he lays so much 
stress, remind me of the reckless assertion made by Professor 
Draper, in his " History of the Civil War," that 30,000 Confed- 
erates were kept in readiness for the defense of Charleston. And, 
speaking of the descent on Morris Island, by the Federal forces, he 
adds this to his former averment : 

'* At the time, Beauregard had twice as many men and five times as much 
artillery for the defense of Charleston, as Gillmore had for attack." f 

The fact is that, on or about the 10th of July, 1863, the Con- 
federate forces available for the defense of the exterior lines of 
Charleston, did not exceed 6,500 men, distributed to the best ad- 
vantage for the protection of James, Sullivan's and Morris Islands, 
and of the city proper. Whereas, General Gillmore had, at that 
time, according to his own estimate, 11,000 men, whom he might 
have easily concentrated against any special point. Suppose that 
point to have been the James Island lines, the weak Confederate 
force there stationed, 1,184 infantry, would have had to withstand 
an overwhelming assault. 

Transportation was altogether inadequate; and all effort made 
to re-enforce any of the above-named localities, would have neces- 
sarily uncovered some other point equally liable to attack. 

* Official Report of Admiral Dahlgren, January 28, 1864. 
t Draper's "History of the Civil War," vol. Ill, p. 109. 
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General Gillmore exaggerates "the formidable strength of 
'Fort' Wagner," as he persistently calls it, and explains how "its 
position, trace, armament and interior arrangements," compelled 
him to change the plan of operations first adopted against it. He 



"It had an excellent command and a bold relief. ... It was con- 
structed of compact sand, upon which the heaviest projectiles produced but 
little effect, and in which damages could be easily and speedily repaired. It 
was known to contain a secure and capacious bomb-proof shelter for its entire 
garrison, and to be armed with between fifteen and twenty guns, of various 
calibers, nearly all bearing upon and completely covering the only approach to 
it, which was over a shallow and shifting beach, of scarcely half a company 
front in width in many.jolaces, subject to frequent overflow by the tides, and 
swept by the guns of not only ' Fort' Wagner itself, but of Battery Gregg, Fort 
Sumter, and several heavily-armed batteries on James Island." * 

"Battery" Wagner, as it should be called — for it never was 
a "fort," had successfully repulsed two assaults by overpowering 
numbers, and with such bloody results as to deter the enemy from 
again attempting the same mode of attack. It withstood and baf- 
fled the combined efforts of the Federal naval and land forces, dur- 
ing fifty-eight consecutive days. Indisputably General Gillmore's 
success on Morris Island was tardy, and unquestionably barren of 
the fruit expected and sought. 

Battery Wagner was originally an ordinary field battery, erected, 
as already stated,by General Pemberton, to prevent a near approach 
from the south end of Morris Island. It was pierced for eleven guns, 
only three of which were heavy pieces. These were two 10 inch 
columbiads, and one 32 pounder rifled, which was of but slight ser- 
vice, for it burst after firing a few rounds and was never replaced. 
The other guns were 32 pounder carronades and 12 pounder mor- 
tars, placed on the "curtain" of the battery, facing the approach 
from the south. Most of these had been disabled by the terrible 
fire opened upon them. The remaining ones were field pieces and 
two 8 and 10 inch mortars, the latter being used as "coehorns" 
against the enemy's trenches. The work was strengthened and 
improved, its plan gradually modified ; traverses and merlons, and 
bomb-proofs capable of sheltering some seven hundred and fifty 
men (not sixteen hundred as General Gillmore says f), were added 
to it by my orders, partly before the attack, partly after, and while 

* Paragraph 105, p. 43, General Gillmore's book, 
f Paragraph 166, p. 74, of General Gillmore's book. 
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the enemy was still making his advance. By the addition of a 
light parapet which I had caused to be thrown across its " gorge," 
Wagner had thus become a closed battery, protected from a sur- 
prise on the rear. But it never was a " formidable work " and, in 
fact, it fought the enemy from the 10th of July, 1863, to the 6th of 
September of the same year, with men, artillery, and with " sand." 
" Such was the celerity " of the enemy's " flight," says General Gill- 
more, "that nearly the whole of his force made its escape. Sev- 
enty men were intercepted and taken." * 

That "flight," as General Gilmore was pleased to term the 
evacuation of Batteries Wagner and Gregg, and of the whole of 
Morris Island, was, in every respect, an orderly one. It began at 
the appointed hour, to wit— 9 o'clock p.m. — and lasted until 1.30 
a.m. There was no hurry, no confusion. Calm and deliberate 
written orders were issued, and just as calmly and deliberately 
obeyed. Forty-six of our men, including nineteen sailors, whose 
boats had strayed in the darkness out of the line of retreat, were 
captured by the enemy ; not "seventy," as asserted by the Federal 
commander. 

The passage of General Gillmore's book, headed, "Errors in 
Enemy's Defense," requires some few remarks. He wrote : 

" Fort Wagner affords a striking example of the injudicious location of an 
outwork. Its office was to hold and control possession of all that portion of 
Morris Island upon which effective breaching batteries against Fort Sumter 
could be established. We have seen how signally it failed to do so. The instruct- 
ive and suggestive lesson of Fort Pulaski, which was lost to the ememy because 
Big Tybee Island, the proper position for a heavily armed outwork, was aban- 
doned to us without an attempt being made to hold it, was not practically ap- 
plied in defending the approaches to Fort Sumter. 

" After the primary error of abandoning Coles's Island, therefore, the great 
mistake of the enemy . . . consisted in locating Fort Wagner near the 
north end of Morris Island instead of on the sand hills two miles further south, 
near Light-house Inlet. He would not have been forced to witness the humili- 
ating spectacle of the destruction of his principal work on an interior line, over 
the heads of the defenders of an exterior one, had Fort Wagner been even one 
mile further to the southward. With only one inclosed work for the defense of 
Morris Island, the proper location for it was near the south end," etc.f 

I have already shown by whose order Battery Wagner was built, 

* Paragraph 166, p. 74, of General Gillmore's book. 

f See paragraphs 254, 255, 256, et seq, from page 125 to 133, of General Gill- 
more's book. 

VOL. CXLIII.— NO. 356. 4 
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and why General Pemberton had it located near the north end of 
Morris Island. "What had occurred at Port Pulaski was no guide 
for him, as the breaching batteries there had been placed at 1,650 
yards, whereas Battery Wagner was at a distance of 2,600 yards 
from Fort Sumter, and the nearest breaching batteries against the 
latter were subsequently put at 3,475 yards from it.* 

The abandonment of Coles's Island was, undoubtedly, a great 
error. My opinion on the subject has already been expressed. 
General Gillmore's remarks on that injudicious move are correct. 
He labors under misapprehension, however, in his criticism of the 
proper location of the batteries for the defense of Morris Island. 
A military engineer of inferior order could easily perceive what 
was necessary for its effectual defense, but would have effected very 
little, unless supplied with resources in labor, men, materials, and 
guns. With our restricted means we were compelled to construct 
such defenses only as were most needed at the time. Had we put 
a heavy work at the south end, or toward the middle, of the island, 
or both, we would have had no heavy guns with which to arm 
either, and no strong garrison to hold it. Moreover, a sufficient 
force on the island would have been indispensable, to defend it 
against an enterprising enemy, who would have landed a superior 
force between that battery and Cummings's Point ; a feat easy of 
accomplishment from the outer harbor, which was generally 
smooth, and with a magnificent beach several miles long. 

The two Confederate works put in position south of Battery 
Wagner, were only armed with one or two 24 and 32 pounder 
guns, to keep off the enemy's reconnoitering and landing parties. 
They were not meant for channel defenses, being entirely too far 
for any such purpose, and were, in reality, nothing more than 
"scare-crows." The system of detached batteries referred to by 
General Gillmore, and which he thought should have been adopted 
by his adversary, had been used by me on Morris and Sullivan's 
Islands, as early as the Spring of 1861, to prevent the enemy from 
relieving or re-enforcing Fort Sumter. I was, therefore, well con- 
versant with the advantages to be procured from them, when 
judiciously located and well supported, which would not have 
been the case in this instance. 

Further on, General Gillmore says : 

* Paragraph 234, p. 116, of General Gillmore's book. 
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" A wise defense would have kept us off Morris Island entirely, as the 
simplest and least expensive method of solving the problem." * 

If I had had proper means at my disposal when I first arrived 
at Charleston, or later, I wonld not have experienced mnch diffi- 
culty in keeping the enemy off Morris Island. But with my small 
resources in labor, men, guns, etc., I had to do what was most 
pressing at the time, and to act on the supposition that the pos- 
session of James Island by my antagonist would be mortal to 
Charleston, whereas that of Morris Island might give him Port 
Sumter, though not necessarily the inner harbor. This the result 
unquestionably showed,! and on this view I acted. 

At page 128 of his book, paragraph 259, General Gillmore 
makes the following statement : 

" The special defense of Fort Wagner was faulty in two particulars, viz. : 

"First : It was too passive. All the advantage that might have been 
derived from vigorous night sorties, against which the fire of the fleet could 
have taken no effective part with safety to us, was voluntarily relinquished 
when the system of defense by torpedo mines, placed on and in advance of the 
glacis, was resorted to. 

" Second : Curved fire was not used enough. The armament of the work 
contained but two mortars (one & inch and one 10 inch). 

" These, when earnestly served, caused the most serious delay in the progress 
of our work, and on one occasion suspended it entirely." 

This is conclusive evidence of how completely General Gill- 
more misunderstood the real condition of the defenders of 
Charleston. 

1. Sorties were made by us so long as they were found judi- 
cious. They had cost many lives to the Confederates — who had 
none to spare — without effecting much damage to the enemy, on 
such a limited front. And when the Federals had arrived nearer 
to the Battery, there was danger of their rushing " pell-mell " 
into it along with the men undertaking the sortie. Especially 
might it be the case when most of the garrison had to be kept 
under shelter. The torpedoes used by us in front of Wagner were 
indeed efficacious and offered respite to the men. They were, as 
I was wont to call them, the " watch dogs " of the battery ; for 
they held the enemy at bay, and gave timely notice of the approach 

* End of paragraph 258, p. 127. 

fSee my "Morris Island Report," in "Military Operations of General 
Beauregard," vol. II, chap, xxxii. 
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of any attacking force. The description given of them at page 
235 of General Gillmore's book (notes to Major Brooke's Journal), 
is correct. I am not surprised that the Federal commander should 
blame me for " resorting " to that means of defense, demoralizing 
always, but legitimate nevertheless, and perfectly accredited in 
civilized warfare. 

2. "Curved fire" was not more frequently resorted to by us, 
for the simple reason that it was out of our power to do so. Be- 
fore the occupation of the south end of Morris Island by the Fed- 
erals, I had endeavored to obtain all the guns and mortars I could 
collect from Eichmond and Mobile, but had not been successful 
in my efforts. After the landing of the enemy, I had also asked 
for " coehorns." None could be procured. Nor could any be 
made in Eichmond, whose foundry was too busy making guns of 
the heaviest caliber for other points of the Confederacy. I did for 
the best with the few mortars I had, and distributed them in the 
different batteries bearing on Morris Island, beyond Battery "Wag- 
ner. Four of these had been placed in the latter work, but as the 
enemy progressed with his trenches, could no longer be used as 
"coehorns," and were removed to some of the flanking batteries 
on James Island, from Battery Cheves to Secessionville. Others 
had been transferred there from Fort Sumter, after its demoli- 
tion, and when its " parade " had been dug up for earth with 
which to construct "traverses " and " paradoses." 

The two mortars and a few of the 12-pounder howitzers in 
Battery Wagner were used as " coehorns," with very reduced 
charges and great elevation, but with imperfect results, until the 
interior of the work became untenable by the incessant bombard- 
ment and vertical fire of the enemy. 

General Gillmore appears to think that I had only to ask for 
labor, men, guns, and materials of any kind, when I needed them, 
and that all would be forthwith furnished me. It might have 
been the case with General Gillmore's requisitions of the same 
nature on his government, but not so with mine. This is shown 
by my correspondence with the "War Department and with the 
chairman of the Military Committee of the Confederate House of 
Eepresentatives. The fact is, we had to stop for weeks at a time 
the firing of some of our important guns, for want of powder and 
of shot, reserving only twenty rounds per gun and mortar for an 
emergency. 
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General Gillmore's assertion that he could " have pushed for- 
ward his approaches to Fort "Wagner without the co-operating fire 
from the gun-boats," * is dubious, to say the least of it. A close 
reading of that Federal account of the attack and the correspond- 
ence between Admiral Dahlgren and General Gillmore, as given 
in the latter's own book, establish that the assistance of the navy 
was constantly asked for and readily obtained, by the commander 
of the land forces operating against Charleston. 

The defense of Battery Wagner, with the great diificulty of 
access to it and the paucity of our resources — while those of the 
enemy were almost unlimited — will bear a favorable comparison 
with any modern siege on record. But why, may it be asked, did 
General Gillmore, who blames his adversary for not having used 
" the curved fire " to check the Federals in their approaches to 
Wagner, wait until " toward the end of the siege of ' Fort ' Wagner " 
before resorting to it himself, when it is known that to this fire, 
especially, was due the final abandonment of the battery ? The 
answer is plain : Because General Gillmore was groping his way 
in the dark, and did so, day after day, for weeks before he event- 
ually discovered the real advantage of the "curved fire." As it 
was, the last bombardment of Wagner began on the morning of 
the 5th of September, and lasted forty-two hours, during which 
were thrown by the Federal land batteries alone 1,663 rifle pro- 
jectiles and 1,553 mortar shells. The total number of projectiles 
thrown by the land batteries against Fort Sumter, up to Septem- 
ber 7th, was 6,451, and against Battery Wagner, from July 26th 
to September 7th, 9,875, making in all 16,326. And yet only 
Wagner was taken. Sumter, though a mass of ruins, remained 
ours to the last, and Charleston was evacuated by the Confederate 
troops near the close of the war, namely, on the 17th of February, 
1865, and only to furnish additional men to the army in the field. 

G. T. Beauregard. 

* Paragraph 262, p. 130, of General Gillmore's book. 



